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DISCOVERIES AT OLYMPIA. 



The history of the Hellenes is distinguished hy a twofold trait, 
namely: on the one hand, a lively sentiment of national unity, as 
against all other nations; and, on the other, a strong sense of indi- 
viduality in the several communities and cities. The sentiment of 
national unity found expression in the ancient leagues or amphyc- 
tioniae, by which the Hellenes were welded into one people. When 
these had lost their political significance, the festivals of the gods 
remained as the most effectual bond of union. Now, of all these 
festivals none was of greater importance for the history of the Hel- 
lenic race than that of Zeus, celebrated in the valley of the Al- 
pheios, where the river issues from the Arcadian mountains, and 
where, at the foot of the heights of Olympus, lies a plain equaled 
by but few in Greece for extent, accessible from the interior, as also 
from the neighboring coast and from the transmarine colonies in 
the west. Yet the national importance of Olympia resulted not 
from its situation, but from a series of historic developments. 

On the west coast of the Morea we find after the Doric migration 
two ancient states standing side by side, namely, Pisa, on the Al- 
pheios, and Elis, on the Peneios, which latter stream waters the 
lowlands to the north. These two neighbor states, held together as 
they were in peace by their common worship of the goddess Hera, 
became still more firmly united when, impelled by a Delphic oracle, 
certain Achaian families settled at Pisa, and there introduced the 
worship of Pelops, whose rank among heroes was as that of Zeus 
among gods. In the plain before the gates of Pisa there was an 
oracle of Zeus, much frequented by strangers. It was thus that the 
town first acquired prominence ; and at one time Elis and Pisa 
honored Olympian Zeus by holding festivals and games in common. 
But their pacific relations were disturbed by the dissensions which 
broke up the Peloponnesian states into distinct groups. Elis allied 
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itself to Sparta, whicli thus strove to extend its influence over the 
states on the west coast. Pisa united with Arcadia and Messenia. 
After a stubborn resistance, the Pisans were finally vanquished 
(about 600 B. c), their city destroyed, their commonwealth annihi- 
lated, and ever afterward the Eleans enjoyed the exclusive right of 
conducting the festivals, while Sparta, as the chief power of the pen- 
insula, insured to the whole region the inviolability of its frontiers. 
Olympia became a place of meeting for all the Peloponnesus ; and 
as the Peloponnesus, down to the time of the Persian wars, led all 
Greece, Olympia came to be the center both of the mother-country 
and of the colonies. Every five years the envoys of the Eleans went 
forth to proclaim the festival, which was to begin at the first full 
moon after the summer solstice ; and ambassadors, spectators, and 
athletes came, in answer to the summons, from every part of the 
world inhabited by Greeks. The Eleans made it a point of honor to 
add continually new attractions to the national festival, and to dec- 
orate the site on which it was held with the statues of victors, votive 
offerings, and monuments of every kind. Every Hellenic commu- 
nity, at home or abroad, desired to be represented here ; and, when 
Hellenic freedom was extinguished, the conquerors of the Hellenes 
strove to efface the memory of the struggle by making a show of 
Hellenic culture at Olympia. This was the policy of both the Ma- 
cedonians and the Romans. The Roman emperors looked on Olym- 
pia as the place above all others where Hellenic and Italian civiliza- 
tion could best be amalgamated. The Olympic games survived the 
Christian era, nor was it till the close of the fourth century that 
they ceased. In the year 395 the Emperor Theodosius decreed their 
discontinuance; in the following year came the Goths under Alaric, 
who utterly destroyed here a very forest of bronze statuary. The 
buildings still remained intact, but their destruction began when the 
Byzantines, as a defense against a new barbaric invasion, built a 
fortress inclosing the temple of Zeus, taking the materials from the 
still standing edifices. Whatever buildings were then left erect were 
soon afterward overthrown by earthquakes in the fifth century; 
finally. Olympia was buried beneath mud and debris by the overflow 
of the rivers and the washing of the hillsides. 

In modern times the plain has been cultivated in vineyards and 
corn-fields, but uninhabited ; and so it came about that, among all the 
famous sites of the ancient world, Olympia was one of the few where 
no new settlement interferes to prevent a thorough exploration of 
the ground. But nowhere else can you find so many remains of 
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Grecian civilization belonging to every age and to every region. It 
was on this account that, from his early years, it was a passion with 
Winckelmann to explore Olympia. 

The first attempt was made by the French, when, after the bat- 
tle of Navarino, Marshal Maison's troops occupied the peninsula. 
Then it was (May, 1829) that those remains of statuary were found 
which are to be seen in the Louvre. The results then obtained in- 
sured in advance the success of the thorough exploration which be- 
gan in 1875 under the auspices of the Imperial German Government. 
In October of that year the temple of Zeus was brought to light, and 
for the five years that have since elapsed, during the months (Octo- 
ber to May) when work can be carried on, the exploration has pro- 
ceeded, at an annual expense of 150,000 marks ; for last year the 
Emperor allowed an additional grant of 80,000 marks. Let us now 
see what is the total result in this year 1880. 

Olympia consists of two very distinct parts, namely, the precinct 
of Zeus, and the edifices lying without the same. The precinct of 
Zeus, known also as the Altis, and the Sacred Grove, is a walled inclo- 
sure, forming an irregular quadrangle, with a mean length of 4,000 
feet from east to west (parallel with the river), and a mean width 
of 2,000 feet from north to south (from the foot of the mountain to 
the river). Within this inclosure stood the altars, temples, sanctu- 
aries, treasuries, and other buildings for the use of the oflScials, and 
for the reception of the city's guests attending the festival. The 
space not occupied by these structures was filled with statues and 
votive offerings, which, as time went on, were multiplied till at last 
only the roadways traversing Altis were free. Pausanias has left 
us a precise description of Altis (written a. d. 173), which is still ex- 
tant. 

Olympia now lies before us like an open book. We know more 
about it than about any other spot in ancient Greece. The Abbe 
Barthelemy might now, with full assurance, point out to the young 
Anacharsis the notable monuments of the precinct of Zeus. 

This precinct of Zeus may be considered as divided into two 
parts, a northern and a southern. In the southern portion the tem- 
ple of Zeus forms the central point, around which are grouped the 
lesser monuments. The temple was never entirely covered with 
debris, but not till now could its whole ground-plan be seen. It 
was a building in character like the Parthenon, but still more im- 
posing, for it had only six columns on its narrower fa9ades, making 
its architrave blocks so much more massive. There still remains in 
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the vestibule of the temple the ancient mosaic pavement, composed 
of pebbles of different colors from the Alpheios, representing Tri- 
tons and Cupids. We can measure exactly the cella; we recog- 
nize distinctly the site where stood the colossus erected by Phidias ; 
we see the traces of the interior columns, the supports of the gal- 
leries, to which wooden stairways led up. The material of the tem- 
ple was a friable shell limestone coated with white stucco of the 
finest quality. The molding flute with lions' heads spouting water, 
as also the flags forming the roof of the temple, were of Parian mar- 
ble. In Roman times the edifice underwent a thorough restoration, 
the material employed being Pentelic marble. This work of res- 
toration can be distinguished both by the material and by the marks 
made by the workmen on the blocks of stone. Still, the edifice as 
a whole is a monumental example of a Doric temple, and it is of the 
highest value for the history of that style of architecture. It is the 
work of Libon, a native artist, and dates from a time only twenty 
years prior to the building of the Parthenon. "We find here grander 
proportions, a more admirable earnestness, a purer Doric, than in the 
more celebrated temple at Athens. 

Special interest attaches to the sculpture of the temple — ^the 
work of masters known to us through Pausanias, who describes this 
edifice more minutely than any other in Olympia. Paionios repre- 
sented on the eastern pediment the contest between Oinomaos and 
Pelops in twenty-one colossal marble figures, with Zeus, as judge of 
the battle, in the middle. These figures have all been discovered in 
a more or less perfect state of preservation ; eight still have their 
heads. This group by Paionios in the eastern pediment, flanked 
by the two river-gods, Alpheios and Kladeos, in the outer angles, 
is full of gravity and repose. The western pediment, which was 
the work of Alkamenes, exhibited more action. Here, again, a god 
stood in the middle of the group — the youthful Apollo, who inter- 
venes amid the strife that has arisen during the marriage-feast of 
PeirithoOs. Drunken Centaurs are carrying off the women, and 
the Hellenes are coming to the rescue. On each side of Apollo we 
have three groups of combatants ; prostrate on the grouiid are fe- 
male slaves lamenting. The outer angles are occupied by reclining 
nymphs. Here, again, the number of figures is twenty-one, and of 
thirteen of them the heads remain. Notwithstanding the fearful 
ravages of time, these compositions are still intelligible, and ca- 
pable of restoration in all essential particulars. The pediments of 
temples are the grandest products of Hellenic sculpture ; therefore 
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the discovery of these two pediments marks an epoch in the history 
of ancient art. They date from the age of Phidias, and are in- 
comparably superior to anything of the kind before known. 

Besides the pediments we have the metopes of both ends of the 
temple sculptured in alto-rilievo, and representing the twelve la- 
bors of Herakles — six groups standing over the eastern entrance 
and six over the western. These reliefs were the last to fall down, 
and hence fragments of all twelve have been found on the temple- 
steps. Of some of the groups nearly all the fragments have been 
found, especially the one representing King Atlas as bringing to 
Herakles the apples of the Hesperides ; Herakles in the mean time 
supporting the vault of heaven, assisted by one of the Hesperides, 
who stands behind him. The battles with the Stymphalian birds, 
the Cretan bull, and the Nemean lion, are substantially perfect. 

These rilievos are treated in vigorous style, and at one time we 
thought we saw in them the work of the Peloponnesian sculptors 
who wrought here before Attic art had found entrance into Olym- 
pia. But, having since had opportunity for a closer study of the 
sculptures of the temple, I now hold it to be beyond question that 
these are of the same school to which the sculpture of the pedi- 
ments belongs. Beyond a doubt, the recently discovered head of 
the youthful Herakles setting his foot upon the lion is a work of 
Attic art. 

Very widely divergent opinions have been expressed about the 
place to be assigned to the sculpture of the temple in the history 
of art. In fact, it is a problem of great difficulty and of high 
interest, the complete solution of which will be reached by degrees. 
In my opinion it was to the earlier school antedating Phidias, the 
school of Kalamis, that the governors of the temple of Olympia 
turned when they bethought them of treating with foreign sculp- 
tors concerning the glyptic ornamentation of the edifice. These 
artists held to Phidias the same relation that Perugino does to Ra- 
phael ; and they retained their style even after the more recent 
master had introduced a new epoch. Thus we can explain the rigid 
symmetry that characterizes Paionios's pediment, while the impas- 
sioned groups of the west pediment show what a fermentation was 
going on in plastic art, for as yet artists had not learned from Phid- 
ias how to combine harmoniously repose with action. 

The sculptures at Olympia are part and parcel of the history of 
art. The Apollo in the middle of the western pediment shows 
how the artists of the time, in representing the gods, still scrupu- 
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lously clung to ancient traditions, whereas in portraying men and 
Centaurs they exercised perfect freedom. Still from the hand of 
Paionios we have, in the colossal figure of Nik^, a work of the 
utmost boldness. The goddess is descending from on high, to 
publish to the assembled Hellenes the achievements of the Messe- 
nians settled at Naupaktos. This figure is the only monument of 
classic antiquity we possess of its kind. It was found in situ, its 
pedestal with its inscription perfect. From this masterpiece of 
Paionios we see how rapidly plastic art was then developing. 

The second temple in the order of size, though prior in time, is 
the Heraion, situated in the northern half of the Altis — a Doric 
temple, with six columr:9 in front and sixteen on the sides. It has 
thrown new light upon the subject of the ancient temple architec- 
ture of the Greeks. Here is a building originally designed for the 
reception of votive offerings, and which accordingly had in the in- 
terior two rows of small chambers, like chapels. The entrance was 
in the southern long f a9ade. In the lapse of centuries it was com- 
pletely transformed, and we can see how the original wooden pillars 
were, one group after another, replaced by columns of stone. The 
entablature was probably always of wood, hence the extraordinary 
width (considering that the columns are Doric) of the intercolum- 
niation of the portico. Henceforth the history of Hellenic archi- 
tecture must begin from the temple of Hera at Olympia. Finally, 
the ground-plan of a third temple, surrounded by columns, has been 
discovered. This, the Metroon, or sanctuary of the mother of the 
gods, stood in the northern half of the Altis, just below the terrace 
of the treasuries. This building we must regard as simply a place 
for keeping votive offerings. 

There were other buildings erected specially for the purpose of 
holding these votive offerings, namely, the thesauroi, or treasuries. 
Such buildings were familiar to us already from descriptions of 
Delphi and Olympia, but none had ever been discovered. 

Now the entire row of treasuries described by Pausanias is ex- 
posed to view, their main features preserved so far as they escaped 
ruin in Roman times. They were edifices built after the manner of 
temples, and two of the more important of them — ^namely, the trea- 
sury of the Syracusans, erected by them after the siege of Carthage, 
and that of the Megareans — are easiest recognized. The latter 
building had one of its pediments decorated with a representation 
of the war of the giants, and of these sculptures considerable re- 
mains have been found. They display a style more ancient than 
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that of the JEginetae, and add materially to our knowledge of tem- 
ple sculpture. Among the treasuries must also be classed the Philip- 
peion, the rotunda of marble built by Philip of Macedon after the 
battle of Chaeronea, and which was filled with statues of his family. 
This is the oldest Grecian round temple whose date we are able to 
determine. Its ruins are in a tolerable state of preservation, and 
lie to the west of the Heraion, while to the east of the same the 
remarkable structure built by Herodes Atticus has intruded itself 
among the treasuries. It occupies a semicircular niche cut into the 
foot of Mount Kronion, and was designed to hold a series of twenty- 
one marble statues representing the families of Antoninus Pius and 
Herodes Atticus. In two projecting round temples were statues of 
Antoninus and his wife Faustina. In front of this building there 
was a large walled basin, from which spring-water from the hills in 
the rear was conducted through the Altis. On the margin of this 
basin stood the figure of a bull, on which Regilla, wife of Herodes, 
had an inscription carved, to the effect that she, as priestess of 
Demeter, had consecrated the water- works to Zeus. The building 
was an imposing structure, erected in the year 170, but it was im- 
possible to complete it without injury to the treasuries on each side. 
There is no doubt that one of the most notable buildings of Olym- 
pia, the double treasury of the Sikyonians, was destroyed to make 
room for it. 

Midway between the temple of Zeus and the Heraion was the 
precinct of Pelops, where that hero was worshiped. The entrance 
was from the east, because offerings were made to Pelops toward 
the setting sun, he being a denizen of the nether world. This place 
retained all the simplicity of the olden time, and not till a late pe- 
riod in its history was there an entrance-hall built at its one gate ; 
the foundation of this still remains. 

To the east of the Pelopion we see the ruins of the altar of Zeus 
— an elliptical ' ring of unhewed stones occupying the center of the 
Altis. The whole worship of Zeus had its focus here. Around 
this altar those who went up to the festival were wont to assemble ; 
and the priests, in offering sacrifice, noted the omens, which were 
interpreted by them as oracles. Another famous altar was that of 
Hera, to the south of the Heraion. In the soil all round this altar 
was found a vast quantity of votive offerings, in terra-cotta and 
bronze, a fact that plainly shows that here, and not in the temple, 
the worship of the gods was centered. 

Finally, in the extreme northwest comer are the foundations of 
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the Prytaneion, or town-hall, of Olympia, with the altar of Hestia, 
the sacred hearth of the Altis, and with its great banqueting-hall 
where the victors were entertained on the evening of their day of 
triumph. 

The open spaces between the buildings were filled with statues. 
These were of two kinds, either votive offerings of cities or indi- 
viduals, erected here as in the most celebrated place of assembly for 
the whole Hellenic world, or statues of men who had won the vic- 
tory of the Olympian contests. These statues, which with few 
exceptions were of bronze, were destroyed by fire at the Gothic in- 
vasion ; the stone pedestals, with their inscriptions, were overturned, 
deported, and destroyed in Byzantine times, when the temple of Zeus 
was converted into a fortress ; still a few of them remained near 
their original sites ; among them some of those described by Pau- 
sanias in his " Itinerary." Hence it is possible for us to make out 
here and there the original disposition of the statues, and to deter- 
mine the routes which once traversed this forest of statuary. The 
main route lay through the pompic (processional) gate on the south ; 
around the altars spaces were left free for the people to assemble. 
Inside of the wall, on the east side, was a portico one hundred me- 
tres long, the Echo Hall, the northern end of which faced the last 
of the row of treasuries ; at its southern end it abutted on the 
Leonidaion, a building erected by one Leonidas for the entertain- 
ment of distinguished guests, while the great mass of the people 
camped in tents around the walls of the Altis. 

But the ground outside of the Altis was also covered with build- 
ings of all sorts. Eastward lay the Stadium, accessible through the 
"private" entrance lying between the Echo Hall and the most 
easterly of the treasuries. This gave admittance to the judges and 
the contestants at the beginning of the games. It was an arched 
passage leading to the starting-place for the runners ; and the fur- 
rowed stones on which the runners took their places are still in 
place, as also, at the opposite end, the goal. All the other contests 
were also carried on here, except the horse and chariot races ; for 
these the Hippodrome was intended. It lay to the south of the 
Stadium, but the overflows of the Alpheios seem to have destroyed 
all traces of it. 

To the south stood an edifice which consisted of two aisles lying 
in an east-and-west direction, with a quadrangular court in the mid- 
dle. These two aisles were separated by a central line of columns, 
and were terminated at their western ends by a round niche. This 
VOL. cxxxi. — NO. 289. 34 
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building is nearly contemporary with the temple of Zeus. It is 
supposed to have served as a meeting-place for the Olympic Coun- 
cil, while the quadrangular space in the middle was, in all proba- 
bility, the sanctuary of Zeus Horkios, before which the contestants 
had to make oath that they would strictly observe the laws of the 
contest. The building is one of the most important remains of 
state architecture in the fifth century. To the south of the Council- 
House was a hall fronting on the great highway leading up from 
the Kladeos to the principal entry. 

Between the Kladeos and the Altis on the west was a series of 
magnificent buildings, of which, before our excavations, one only 
was visible, namely, that on a part of whose foundations the Byzan- 
tine church was later erected. It was apparently designed for hold- 
ing great assemblies. To the north of this is a circular building in 
which was found an altar bearing an inscription on a layer of stucco, 
which from time to time was renewed. We detached these layers, 
one after another, and on each read a dedication to " The Hero," 
never to " The Heroes." The branch of bay that adorned its front 
points to a heros of divination. Such, above all others, in Olympia 
was lanos, and next after him Klytias. The lanidse and the Kly- 
tiadee were the two famous prophetic (or priestly) families of Olym- 
pia, and hence we have the best ground for fixing here the seat of 
prophecy which first gave importance to Olympia. The prophets 
of Olympia belonged to the priestly college, the members of which 
we find enumerated in a great number of inscriptions. They re- 
mained year in year out in Olympia to attend to the affairs of 
religion. Directly in front of the Hereon, to the east, are the 
foundations which supported a group of dwellings built round a 
courtyard. It is probable that the priestly functionaries lived here, 
and that the large edifice to which the Byzantine church succeeded 
was the Theokoleon, the assembly-hall of those functionaries, where 
the festival embassies from other cities were entertained. 

On the north lay the Palaestra, a court surrounded by Doric col- 
umns, where the wrestlers and pugilists practiced, while alongside 
were the halls where rhetoricians declaimed. To the north of the 
Palaestra were the race-courses, where the runners practiced. 

East of the Byzantine church, a large quadrangular building has 
been unearthed. Like the Palaestra, this had in its center a court 
surrounded by columns. This court was laid out as a garden. This 
whole building, which had porticoes also all round, we call the 
Grand Gymnasium. It was reconstructed in Roman times ; in its 
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day it must have been the largest and most magnificent pile in 
Olympia. 

AH doubts are not yet dispelled touching the original use of 
many of the buildings ; nor indeed are the excavations as yet quite 
completed, for the summer heat prevented us from laying bare at 
the Byzantine church the foundation walls there discovered. Work 
will be resumed at that point next October. But the great object 
of the excavations has been attained. The Olympian Altis, like a 
sunken island, has again emerged ; and, though the buildings are 
not so well preserved as those of Pompeii, nevertheless the elements 
of the ancient architecture have been found in such perfect condi- 
tion as to enable us to reconstruct it. 

It will readily be seen that the discovery of Olympia is an event 
that marks an epoch in our knowledge of Hellenic antiquity : for 
many a year science will be occupied in gathering this harvest. I 
can here only allude briefly to a few of the many newly discovered 
monuments reproduced in the four volumes of the " Ausgrabungen 
von Olympia," and discussed in the " Archaologische Zeitung," of 
Berlin. The most trustworty of all witnesses of the past are in- 
scribed monuments. We have found, in all, upward of four hun- 
dred inscriptions, on bronze, stone, and terra-cotta ; on pedestals, 
architraves, and columns ; on helmets, shields, and lances ; on re- 
liefs, etc. A large proportion of these refer to victors at Olympia, 
and these teach us much, both in poetry and prose, about the differ- 
ent sorts of games. Other inscriptions were set up here simply be- 
cause Olympia was the center of Greece — complimentary inscrip- 
tions of all sorts, treaties, arbitrations. These monuments belong to 
the most diverse epochs, and to every region wherever Greeks lived. 
Hence we find very great variety in the forms of letters and in the 
language : in fact, Olympia has proved to be a rich mine of infor- 
mation concerning the Hellenic dialects. At the same time, the 
inscriptions afford us data for the history of the period from the 
seventh century b. c. down to Byzantine times. As regards the 
science of art, a vast amount of material has been won for archi- 
tecture. We are beginning to understand temple architecture in 
its historic evolution. Of certain architectural forms peculiar to 
Greece, as the treasuries, many examples are here seen. We have 
here before our eyes the first Greek palasstra, of which before we 
possessed only a very obscure description by Vitruvius. So too we 
have here the race-courses of the ancients clearly identified, both 
the tracks used for practice and the Olympic Stadium itself, with 
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its main entrance, and the very stones that marked the starting- 
point and the goal. Formerly no specimen of the ancient Greek 
town-house or Council Hall was known to exist ; but in the newly 
discovered Olympian Buleuterion we have a structure unique in its 
kind, dating from the earliest times. The Macedonian epoch is 
well represented by the rotunda of King Philip, and the period of 
Alexander's successors by the columns which supported the effigies 
of the Ptolemies. On all sides are seen Roman reconstructions of 
Grecian edifices, and we can clearly distinguish, e. g., in the temple 
of Zeus, Roman restorations, from the workmen's marks. The 
building erected by Herodes Atticus is wholly original in its com- 
bination of a water reservoir with an exedra and two projecting 
round temples. Of special interest, as regards the temples and 
temple-like buildings, is the fact that here the terra-cotta ornamen- 
tation remains in an excellent state of preservation, and is repre- 
sented in a great number of specimens. 

Above all, much light is thrown upon the relations of architec- 
ture and sculpture. Instance, the rilievo groups in limestone that 
filled the pediment of the Megarean treasury — a work of antique 
art belonging to an earlier period than the ^ginetan pediment. 
Instance again, the metopes of the temple of Zeus, some of them 
very well preserved. These sculptures are in the transition style, 
and are fit companion-pieces for the metopes of the so-called tem- 
ple of Theseus at Athens. Finally, there are the colossal groups 
on both pediments of the temple of Zeus. The artistic restoration 
of these works and their scientific discussion will for a long time 
give occupation to archaeologists ; at the same time our knowledge 
of Hellenic temple architecture will be established on a new basis. 

In addition to all this, we have acquired a vast amount of fresh 
material for the history of art. The Nike of Paionios, with its ped- 
estal and inscription set up by the Messenians, and now found in 
its ancient place, is one of the most remarkable works of the old 
sculptors, grand and bold in design, masterly in execution, and of 
the highest significance for the development of the Nike type : it 
is a new and striking monument of the plastic art of the fifth cen- 
tury B. c. The fourth century is represented in the Hermes of 
Praxiteles, discovered in the temple of Hera : this is the first origi- 
nal work of that sculptor, who is confessedly the foremost master 
of sculpture in marble. Further, it is the best preserved work of 
classic art that we have, and henceforth it will form the ground- 
work of all disquisitions upon the art of the fourth century. This 
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one work abundantly repays the expense and labor of five years, 
even had nothing else been found. But, further, the Attic art of 
Roman times is here represented in many noteworthy monuments, 
and the tradition of art history receives many essential additions. 
Masters whose names have long been known, as Ageladas, Pythag- 
oras, Glaukia, Nikon, Polykletos, Daidalos, Naukydes, Paionios, 
are now for the first time brought before us in monuments dating 
from their own period ; whUe many a great artist, before unknown, 
now emerges from obscurity. So, too, of the mode of erecting an- 
tique monuments we have many examples : we see the various 
forms of pedestals, their arrangement, and their inscriptions both in 
prose and poetry. 

Finally, we see how the ancients employed different materials 
in their works. In the lowest strata we find quantities of bronze 
figures which, as being the votive offerings of poor folk, are rudely 
fashioned images of men and heroes, but still they are of value, as 
evidence of a primitive art industry. There are other bronzes that 
possess artistic merit ; these exhibit the most ancient styles of orna- 
mentation in lines scratched on the surface, or in hammered bas- 
reliefs. A very interesting specimen of this class of objects is a 
well-preserved plaque in rilievo exhibiting, in four successive fields, 
two animal groups — ^the pursuit of the Centaurs by Herakles, and 
a winged Artemis as a lion-tamer. In this work we see the depen- 
dence of Grecian upon Assyrian art, and at the same time the be- 
ginning of its emancipation. The work belongs to the seventh or 
the eighth century b. c. 

In Elis, where marble is scarce, bronze and terra-cotta were of 
special importance. We find terra-cotta figures of the most primi- 
tive kind, also terra-cotta statues of the fifth century. Stone, too, 
of inferior quality was employed — ^limestone, which was artificially 
colored. A good deal of material has been collected having a bear- 
ing on the polychromy of ancient architecture and plastic art. 

It is a mighty labor that has been imposed upon science by these 
five years of research at Olympia : the scholars and the lovers of 
art in every land where Grecian culture is prized will have a part 
in accomplishing it. 

Ebkst Cuetius. 



